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Christianity in Postwar Japan 


Severely restricted during the war, Japanese churches since 1945 have 
gained new converts and reestablished their ties with Christians abroad. 


BY RUSSELL L. DURGIN 


— Worip War II, there were about 300,000 
Christians in Japan—less than one-half of one per 
cent of the population. These included about 30,000 
members of the Orthodox Church, some 100,000 Ro- 
man Catholics, and 170,000 Protestants. During the 
past seventy-five years or more, however, Christianity 
has had a far greater influence than these statistics 
would indicate. At one time, for instance, 9 percent 
of the members of the Dict were Christians or had 
direct Christian family connections. 

The Religious Bodies Law of 1940 officially recog- 
nized Christianity for the first time as one of the three 
religions of the country. It also resulted in unifying 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Orthodox groups, respec- 
tively, as well as the different Buddhist and Shinto 
sects. To say, however, that the United (Protestant) 
Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) resulted from 
orders by a totalitarian government is an oversimpli- 
fication of the complicated facts involved. For a gen- 
eration, a group of Protestant laymen had been advo- 
cating church union, and this spade work helped 
materially in laying the foundations for the united 
church, Then came government pressures, as well as 
those conscious and unconscious forces among Chris- 
tians themselves, all of whom were loyal Japanese sub- 
jects, which resulted in ecumenicity becoming a fact 
rather than a mere theory or pious hope. It should be 
noted that, in face of all the pressures, this sense of 
unity may well have been the reason why the church 
as such survived the war. The nature and organiza- 
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tion of the Roman Catholic church made possible a 
somewhat earlier complete unification than was true 
of the Protestant churches, 

In spite of official recognition, however, Christianity 
was still looked upon by the mass of the people as a 
foreign religion and one closely related to their current 
enemy. The war-time propaganda machine helped fan 
this flame of suspicion and even hatred through posters, 
newspapers, radio, and the schools. This atmosphere 
could not help but have its influence on the churches 
and Christian schools. Christians were subjected to cri- 
ticism and suspicion; Christian teachers were watched; 
military instructors came to control policies and prac- 
tices; and the churches were forced to conform to the 
pattern of the day. Churches became open objects of 
suspicion and antagonism, and pastors were obliged 
to work at lay tasks, partly for economic reasons and 
partly because of government requirements that all 
able-bodied persons do their share of patriotic labor 
service. The increasing tendency toward almost com- 
plete rationing, a good deal of which took place Sun- 
day mornings, resulted in a marked falling off of 
church attendance. Then, as air raids became more 
frequent and heavy, wholesale evacuation scattered the 
little flocks of Christians all over the country. 
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Thus, at the close of the war, the Christian church 
was extremely weak and ineffective. One-third of the 
1,500 churches, as compared to but 10 per cent of 
all Buddhist buildings, had been partially or wholly 
destroyed. The daily problems of food and shelter, 
combined with the legal restrictions against the return 
to the cities of war-time evacuees, meant a compar- 
atively slow recovery of the urban church. 

For nearly 100 years, missionaries had constituted 
the main channel to the Japanese people for a_per- 
sonal contract with and understanding of America, as 
well as of Christianity. With the war and the resulting 
military occupation, an entirely different situation was 
brought about. For the first time, large numbers of 
Japanese people came into direct contact with a cross- 
section of the American people. 


Freedom of Worship Reestablished 

Many of the American soldiers were splendid am- 
bassadors of Christian good will. One example was a 
visit by a young private, one Sunday morning in Sep- 
tember 1945, to one of the large Tokyo churches, 
where he told the little congregation that he was 
there just to worship with them, that he represented 
no one, but that he wanted to extend to them a mes- 
sage of Christian brotherhood and good will from his 
church back home. GIs outdid themselves in providing 
candy and other hard-to-get delicacies from their own 
meager rations to children and orphans that first Christ- 
mas in 1945, Later, when more families of Occupation 
personnel had arrived, organized efforts were developed 
by the Christian Women’s Association and others for 
service to the Japanese, such as supplying food and 
clothing to orphans and the needy, serving as teachers 
of English in the schools, and rendering social service 
in other ways. More recently, along with the YWCA 
and other organizations, they have rendered splendid 
service in teaching and training large numbers of GI 
brides before their departure for the United States. 

One of General MacArthur's first directives con- 
cerned freedom of worship, which resulted in a com- 
plete potential reversal of those factors which had 
hastened the unification of the churches, but there 
was no immediate tendency to return to the former 
denominational divisions. One of the outstanding lead- 
ers of the Kyodan, in discussing at that time the re- 
turn of the missionaries, expressed an underlying fear 
that with such a return would perhaps come the de- 
nominational divisiveness of prewar days. Actually, it 
was only after the missionaries began to return that 
this trend became evident. 

On the other hand, the leading Protestant Mission 
Boards had resolved to work out a pattern of cooper- 
ation and united action comparable to the Kyodan de- 
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velopment. Frequent conferences of the Japan Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Missions Conference during the 
war provided the basis for this new relationship, and 
immediately after the war, in response to a broadcast 
invitation from the National Christian Council in Ja- 
pan for a renewal of Christian fellowship, an interde- 
nominational delegation of four leaders was sent to 
Japan. The significance of that brief three-week visit 
cannot be overemphasized. Shortly thereafter, arrange- 
ments were worked out with the Occupation authorities 
for sending a Commission of Six to implement the de- 
tails of the broad general policies already mutually 
agreed upon. This developed later into the Council of 
Cooperation, including representatives of both mission 
groups and the Kyodan. In the meantime, the Inter- 
Board Committee in New York had become the work- 
ing body representing the Church Boards in the United 
States and Canada for the cooperative planning at the 
home base. 

The top-level policy of the Occupation was openly 
friendly to and cooperative with Christianity in Japan. 
In many ways both Protestant and Catholic chaplains, 
as well as others related to the Occupation, extended 
helpful hands to Christian groups all over the country. 
It was generally recognized that due precaution should 
be taken to see that no special privileges be granted and 
that no active official promotion of Christianity be 
carried on by those directly related to the American 
government, but this did not preclude a certain degree 
of cooperation when requests came directly from the 
Japanese. Such help took the form of teaching Bible 
classes, helping in property matters, aiding in the pro- 
viding and distribution of Bibles, and even arranging 
a series of lectures on the meaning and significance of 
Christianity in one of the large private universities by 
the Chief of Chaplains of the US Army. Another op- 
portunity was when the Army printing facilities were 
made available to reproduce 200 copies of the Messiah 
from the single copy which had survived the bombing, 
so that a joint chorus of Japanese and GI singers 
could join in a wonderful service of song on that first 
Christmas of 1945. 


Return of the Missionaries 

Much thought was given by the Occupation author- 
ities to arrangements for the return of missionaries. It 
was evident that the granting of special logistic support 
from the Army would be mutually undesirable, except 
for the initial period of adjustment. The basis first 
worked out, which allowed missionaries who had lived 
in Japan before the war to return a whole year before 
business men were admitted, was that housing and 
support in Japan must be guaranteed, and that they 
must have the backing and support of a responsible 
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Mission Board in the United States or Canada. This 
resulted in a somewhat slower return of Protestant 
missionaries than Catholic, partly because many of the 
latter group from Axis or neutral countries had _ re- 
mained during the war, and also because many of 
them were able to live together in monasteries and on 
a very simple basis. Among this group who had re- 
mained and had survived on a very meager subsistence 
was one Swiss Catholic who greeted a former Protestant 
missionary most cordially, with the words, “Welcome 
back. Look at these shoes you gave me over three 
years ago. [ have told hundreds of people that it was 
a Protestant missionary who gave these to me when he 
was leaving on the repatriation ship in 1942.” 

Early emphasis was placed by all groups on trying 
to do something about the crying need for physical re- 
lief. The united Protestant and Catholic church agen- 
cies, through the organization known as LARA (Li- 
censed Agencies for Relief in Asia) made possible a 
concerted effort in this direction, which will long be 
remembered by the Japanese people. It symbolized the 
concern of the Christian people of America for all 
the people in Japan. It was the more significant in 
that the distribution was made impartially by the Jap- 
anese government, rather than to particular groups 
through any of the organizations related to those respon- 
sible for sending the aid. The total tonnage sent was 


no more than a token in comparison to the tremendous 
_need of those years, and yet it accounts in no small 

measure for much of the sincere and genuine good will 
which the people as a whole have come to feel toward 
_ the United States and Canada. 


Christian Relief Efforts 


One other project may be mentioned because of its 
wide impact. Inflation had left the student classes 
without financial support and in dire need. The strain 
of unemployment to provide self-support, combined 
with the widespread malnutrition, resulted in thousands 
becoming tubercular. Many others were found to be 
incipient or border-line cases. The World Student Serv- 
ice Fund became interested in this health situation 
through reports from the student YMCA and YWCA 
and sent money and supplies, primarily for student 
self-help projects. In 1948, the Japan Student Relief 
Committee was organized, representing the YMCA, 
YWCA, and the Catholic student movements. With the 
cooperation of the WSSF and local groups of interested 
individuals, an office was set up, large amounts of 
clothing, food, vitamins, and. books were distributed, 
a portable X-ray machine was made available to the 
colleges, and now a rest home for incipient tuberculosis 
patients is being built. The students have so appreciated 
what has been done for them that they have taken 
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steps to send books, supplies, and microscopes to stu- 
dents in other Asiatic countries. 

Following the war, the Episcopal churches were the 
first to withdraw from the Kyodan, followed by the 
Lutherans, Nazarenes, many of the Holiness churches, 
and a number of smaller groups. Then in 1951 a group 
of some fifty former Presbyterian-Reformed churches 
withdrew in a body. In all, over 250 churches have 
left the Kyodan, but still about 63 percent of all Pro- 
testants remain in the united church. It should also be 
noted that, so far as the number of churches is con- 
cerned, the withdrawals have been more than made up 
for by the addition of new churches. In the meantime, 
all the interdenominational and non-ecclesiastical bodies 
resumed their independent status and work. 


Self-Support Emphasized 

During the period of church reconstruction, attempts 
to avoid overlapping have been partially successful. 
Over 250 temporary or semi-permanent churches were 
built, and in many cases one church took the place of 
several smaller struggling ones in a given locality. Self- 
support has come to be emphasized throughout the 
church and the program on both local and national 
levels is begining to be revitalized. United action, 
however, is always slow, and the delays have been 
costly in terms of an adequate response to the challenge 
of the postwar opportunities which the church has 
faced. It was hoped, for instance, that the Union The- 
ological Seminary in Tokyo would provide the neces- 
sary new leadership, and much progress has been made 
in this direction, but it was perhaps too much to expect 
that one seminary would satisfy the changing situation. 
The trend is indicated by the fact that there are now 
forty different theological seminaries with an average 
student body of thirty-two each. There are continued 
and definite evidences of a gradual strengthening of 
the Christian forces, including a stronger church lead- 
ership, an increased emphasis on the importance of 
the laymen, a renewed emphasis on church self-support, 
a vital spirit of evangelization as well as a growing so- 
cial consciousness, and evidences of an increased de- 
mocratization as seen in the recent biennial meeting of 
the Kyodan. These and other evidences of Christian 
maturity give hope that the church will continue to 
grow from strength to strength in the new Japan. 


National Christian Council 

Because of the above referred to withdrawals from 
the Kyodan, there began to be felt as early as 1947 an 
urgent need for reconstituting the National Christian 
Council, which had virtually ceased to exist with the 
all-inclusiveness of the wartime Kyodan itself. Some 
favored a National Council of Churches, but it was 


decided to include all Christian groups, including such 
interdenominational movements as the YMCA, YWCA, 
WCTU, the Bible Societies, and the Christian Liter- 
ature Society. There has been a certain amount of un- 
fortunate overlapping of efforts, partly because of the 
preponderance of size of the Kyodan in proportion to 
the other members, and partly because the Kyodan had 
its own work divisions similar to those of the NCC. It 
will take time to work out the best cooperative rela- 
tionships, but progress is being made. The NCC is 
now made up of some fifteen different bodies, and 
seeks to serve all the churches through the Executive 
Committee and its works sections concerned with evan- 
gelism, youth work, literature production, audio-visual 
aids, public information, home and family emphasis, 
social service, women’s work, and international rela- 
tions. 

Evangelistic Activity 

Special emphasis is being placed on Christian evan- 
gelism, starting with the extensive three-year evan- 
gelistic campaign, the work of Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa 
(which resulted the first year in 60,000 signed cards), 
and the two successive visits by Dr. E. Stanley Jones. 
Dr, H. H. McConnell and the Lacour Musical Evan- 
gelistic team supplemented these efforts, as did the ex- 
tensive preaching of missionaries such as Dr. William 
Axling. In 1949, on the occasion of the visit of Dr. 
Charles Ransom of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, a national conference of Christian leaders met to 
discuss the need for a far-sighted strategy in evangelism. 
This resulted in a Strategy Planning Commission for 
Christian Evangelism, which has held a number of 
meetings during the past three years, and is in the pro- 
cess of making the most extensive survey thus far at- 
tempted in this field as a cooperative research enter- 
prise. 

The Social Welfare Commission is making a study, 
among other things, of the GI baby situation, and hopes 
to be of some help in solving this serious problem re- 
sulting from the Occupation. The Youth Commission 
carries on its energetic program of work camps and 
youth conferences, The Home and Family Life group 
is getting a splendid start in this urgently needed field. 
The International Relations Commission is looking at 
current world problems from a Christian standpoint. 
They submitted a document at the time of the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty Conference, and more recently 
presented a thoughtful statement on the “Views of 
Christians Concerning the Peace Problem.” This group 
will receive new impetus with the arrival of Francis 
Sayre, who will have a special relation to the whole 
Christian movement through the NCC, even though 
his official relationship will be that of a_ personal 
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representative of Bishop Sherrill of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Many important Christian leaders from American 
and Europe have in their respective fields brought 
fresh vision and renewed courage to parts or all of 
the Christian movement during recent years. Outstand- 
ing was the three-month visit by Dr. Emil Brunner, 
the month’s sojourn of Dr. John R. Mott, and the 
tours of Dr. E. Stanley Jones. Others included Dr. 
Sherwood Eddy, Dr. E. G. Homrighausen, Dr. Eric 
North, Dr. John Mackay, Dr. J. W. Decker, Dr. Tracy 
Strong, Dr. S$. C. Leung, Dr. Ralph Diffendorfer, Dr. 
Irma Highbaugh, Mrs. Harper Sibley, Dr. Eugene Bar- 
nett, Dr. Rajah B. Maniham, as well as numerous other 
Mission Board and church executives and leaders. 

The visit of Archbishop Spellman and other Roman 
Catholic dignitaries gave new impetus to that church 
in its reconstruction and expansion program. The much 
publicized celebration of the 400th anniversary of the 
arrival of Francis Xavier in 1549, with all the glamor 
of the pilgrimage from Rome and the processions featur- 
ing the relics of Xavier, served to give added impetus 
to their evangelistic efforts. The centralized organiza- 
tion and authority of the Catkolic church, together 
with their large resources from abroad, made possible a 
comparatively rapid reconstruction of churches and 
schools, especially the Cathedrals in Nagasaki, Tokyo, 
and some of the larger schools and colleges. 

Internal conflicts within the Orthodox church nearly 
eliminated this group during and following the war, but 
through the backing of the American branch of the 
church and the leadership of Bishop Benjamin from 
Pittsburgh, the schism was healed and the activities 
and work reorganized, even though on a considerably 
smaller scale than previously. 

Youth Movements Vigorous 

Among all the Christian groups, the active interest 
by youth has been one of the encouraging factors. 
While there has been no wholesale flocking to .he 
church, large numbers of young people, who were so 
completely disillusioned by the war, have been eager 
to know the truth. The churches have been filled as 
never before with youth. The YMCA and YWCA, as 
well as other interdenominationa! youth agencies, have 
shown great vitality. Destroyed or requisitioned build- 
ings have been restored, boys’ and girls’ camps are 
flourishing, the student Christian movement is more 
active than before the war, and great emphasis is be- 
ing placed on the training of youth as the leaders of 
tomorrow. 

With the removal of Japan’s traditional moral and 
ethical teachings from the schools, the problem of the 
current spiritual vacuum has caused great concern for 
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Christian educators especially. The Christian schools 
will serve an important function here, but something 
more fundamental must be done. Leadership is of the 
greatest importance, and this is where the new Inter- 
national Christian University will fill an important 
place. Developed out of an urgently felt need among 
Japanese Christian educators for a postgraduate uni- 
versity of the highest level, and backed by the churches 
of America and Canada, this University now gives 
promise of being the most significant development of 
postwar Japan in the educational field. ‘The under- 
graduate department will open in April 1953, with the 
graduate schools of education, public administration 
and citizenship, and social work following. Other schools 
will be set up as resources and leadership are available. 
New Groups Active in Japan 

A new missionary situation has developed from the 
influx of large numbers of new missionaries from 
churches which have never had work in Japan before. 
They have been supplemented by similar conservative 
missionaries who have had to leave China. The Youth 
for Christ and the Intervarsity movements have also 
attracted considerable passing interest. In 1951 the 
Japan Evangelical Alliance was formed, seeking to co- 
ordinate the work of all these groups, somewhat similar 
to that of the NCC, with which they refuse to cooper- 
ate in any way. The 1951 Christian Year Book reports 
417 missionaries belonging to 53 different missions in 
this Alliance. The work of most of these missionaries 
is largely non-indigenous, their efforts being put into 
tract and Bible distribution, radio, and loudspeaker 
street meetings, with major emphasis put on personal 
salvation rather than on organization and church 
development. By and large, they are non-cooperative 
and antagonistic to the missionaries and work of the 
established church. Various attempts have been made 
by the National Christian Council and individual mis- 
sionaries to seek a basis of mutual cooperation, but to 
no avail. Time only will tell what effect this type of 
evangelistic effort will have on the Christian move- 
ment as a whole, and whether or not this new approach 
to mass evangelism will strike a responsive chord in 
the minds and hearts of a people eager for the truth 
and open to conviction after their disillusionment and 
the resulting doubts of the war years. 

Another often neglected aspect of the Christian 
movement cannot here be overlooked. The so-called 
“Non-Church” or “Mukyokai” movement has no ec- 
clesiastical forms or organization, It is not antagonistic 
to the Protestant church as the body of Christ, but is 
opposed to the outward forms of the church. It seeks 
through Bible study and personal devotion to get back 
to the original forms of Christianity. Emphasis is put 
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on the power of God, and the importance of lay 
leadership, daily family devotions as the center of 
worship, and group Bible study are stressed. No statis- 
tics are kept, but judging from the number of sub- 
scribers to their magazines, it is believed they number 
from 50,000 to 100,000. Many of Japan's intellectual 
leaders are followers, including the former and present 
Presidents of the Tokyo University. But Mukyokai 
embraces all types of people, from ranking government 
officials to thousands of simple artisans and farmers. 
A few leaders both in Mukyokai and in the Protestant 
Church are seeking some sort of bridge of mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation. This was the subject of 
much thought and prayer during Dr. Brunner’s visit 
in 1948-49, but thus far not much progress has been 
made. Professor Goro Mayeda of Tokyo University 
says, “The prayer of Mukyokai people is that the time 
may soon come when the names of Mukyokai and 
Protestant are no more necessary and that all may be 
one through Jesus Christ.” 


Indigenous Cults 


‘rhe remarkable development of various new or pseu- 
do-religions gives evidence of a widespread yearning 
among the Japanese today for spiritual truth, One of 
these, Tensho-Kotai-Jingukyo, which attempts to em- 
body some of the best aspects of Shinto, Buddhism, and 
Christianity, was founded soon after the war by an 
oruinary unlettered country woman and already claims 
to have more than a million followers. Shinto as a 
government-supported patriotic cult has been elimin- 
ated, but there has been a new revival of interest in 
sect Shinto, In urban centers, Buddhism still occupies 
an important place, even though in the country as a 
whole there has been a tendency to lose its earlier 
sense of mission and vitality. 

Within Christian circles, Dr. Kagawa continues to 
be as popular an evangelistic preacher as ever and al- 
ways attracts large crowds wherever he goes, The main 
difficulty is that nothing like an adequate follow-up 
by the Christian leadership on the local level seems to 
be possible. Dr. Emil Brunner of Switzerland traveled 
all over Japan lecturing on Christianity and held spell- 
bound large audiences of students in every university, 
even when Communism appeared to many to be the 
main interest of a large proportion of the students, 
Mrs. Tamaki Uemura, a prominent Japanese preacher, 
has for several years held a sincerely interested group 
of women around the Empress in a weekly Bible class 
at the Imperial Houschold, These and other evidences 
indicate the current interest among the Japanese in 
Christianity. 

The most significant results of recent evangelistic 
efforts have been centered in the student classes and 
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among the young people. A recent survey shows that 

32 percent of the converts to Christianity have been 

from the student group. Twenty-five percent came from 

the urban population but only one percent from the 
rural areas. This same survey shows an interesting sit- 
uation with respect to age groups: 34 percent are from 

10 to 19 years of age, 25 percent from 20 to 25, and 

10 percent from 26 to 30 years of age. Very few con- 

verts are from the 30 to 60 year old group, who now 

occupy the important positions of leadership. 

The increase in the number of Christians has not 
been keeping up proportionately with the annual pop- 
ulation increase. The latest available membership fig- 
ures are as follows: 

1. Protestant Churches—193,606, which is about 10 
percent above prewar, but probably represents a 
more accurate count than the earlier figure. 

2. Orthodox Church—8,911, which means a loss of 70 
percent from the prewar figure, but represents the 
new start which this communion has had. 

%. Roman Catholic—142,459, which represents an in- 
crease of approximately 50 percent, but it should 
be noted that the Roman Catholic basis of calcula- 
tion often: includes other members of the family 
than the individual concerned. 


“Plus Ca Change...” 


BY O. EDMUND CLUBB 


bpm THESIs that China’s Communist government 

has much in common with its imperial predecessor 
is ably defended by Professor C. Patrick Fitzgerald, the 
distinguished British historian of China, in a new book' 
which throws fresh light on China’s modern revolution, 
even though a number of readers will be unable to 
accept all of the author’s conclusions. Professor Fitz- 
gerald’s introductory proposition is that the Chinese 
imperial civilization was based on agriculture, Con- 
fucian orthodoxy, and the concept of a universal em- 
pire; that China possessed none of the factors which 
gave birth to Western democracy; and that it was thus 
only natural that, proceeding from the attempt of the 
1911 revolution to establish republicanism, there should 
come anarchy, then a search for the nation’s bearings, 
and finally a return to original fundamental concepts 
patterned to a changed world. Historically, these three 
changes would be represented by the chaos of the 
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The current trend represents an interesting paradox 
of an increased and significant Protestant unity, and at 
the same time a tendency toward increased divisiveness 
within Protestantism. The Kyodan embraces approx- 
imately 65 percent of the total number of Protestant 
Christians, and yet in the current Christian Year Book, 
56 different Protestant denominations working in Japan 
are listed. It is of interest to note also that Christianity 
still continues to exert a far greater influence than the 
numbers would indicate. In the recent national elec- 
tion, for instance, nineteen of the successful candidates 
for the Diet were Christians, which means about 4 
percent, as against less than one half of one percent 
of the total population being Christians. 

There is among Christians in Japan today a new 
sense of missionary responsibility in spite of meager 
economic resources. There is a keen sense of the im- 
portance of the churches becoming completely self- 
supporting in spite of the tendency on the part of 
some of them to revert to earlier practices of granting 
subsidies for pastoral support and for recurring finan- 
cial aid. Finally, there is a keen interest in ecumenicity 
and a desire to bear its share of responsibility in that 
world church, direct contact with which was for so 
long impossible. 


° 

in China? 

war-lord period, the gropings of the thirty years of 
collaboration and conflict between the Kuomintang and 
the Chinese Communist Party, and the ultimate estab- 
lishment of Communist rule in China. 

In describing the revolutionary phase, the author 
develops two theses of primary importance. First, he 
points up the critical significance that the position of 
the intelligentsia bore for the outcome of the revolu- 
tionary movement. In postwar China, the Democratic 
League strove by pacific means to channel the desire 
of the educated groups for liberal reform. The League 
was proscribed and destroyed. Misgovernment, little 
regard for the citizen, little care for the country, finally 
alienated the educated class. “The Kuomintang had 
long lost the peasants; now they cast away their only 
asset, the support of the scholars.” At the end of the 
1940s a wave of disillusionment surged up among 
China’s academicians and bureaucrats. That critical 
group shifted its allegiance to the Communists—who 
already commanded an important section of the peas- 
antry—and the revolution attained its goal. (The 
author incidentally sheds new light on the involved po- 
litical maneuvers preceding the occupation of Peking 
in January and Nanking in April 1949.) 

The second thesis is that the totalitarian regime which 
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has now been imposed on the Chinese people is essen- 
tially of the same stuff as the imperial autocracy. The 
Chinese Communist Party strongly resembles a religious 
organization in the fanatic devotion, faith in a dogmatic 
creed, sense of sin, and practice of confession which 
characterize it. The Chinese people are provided with 
a new orthodoxy, in which the concept of a universal 
empire is expanded to comprehend the globe, where 
the Confucian “aristocratic man” is metamorphosed in- 
to “the people,” and the peasants (i.e., agriculture) 
are to be among the elite. “The people are themselves 
God,” a new religion has come into being, and the 
Chinese, given their past experience of a similar rule, 
are not dismayed by their present situation. It is a 
messianic quality, a striving toward a distant goal, that 
is the chief difference between Communist totalitarian- 
ism and the Confucian empire. 

Professor Fitzgerald, I believe, himself offers material 
bringing into question the full validity of this second 
thesis. He states that “Over the whole nation the 
[Communist] party exercises an autocracy as absolute 
and much more efficient than that of the Empire.” 
It is the Party member who is “the priest of the New 
Order.” He says that the Communist Party is “not 
really at all a party made up of members of the toiling 
masses,” and that “to join the Communist Party means 
primarily to enter the governing elite.” What then be- 
comes of the argument that “The Communists have 
made the people the elite,” that the people, in other 
terms, are now to be equated with the Confucian “aris- 
tocratic man?” Professor Fitzgerald shifts ground in 
the observation that “the governing class in China to- 
day, as before, is the literate section of the population.” 
And he himself quotes the saying that “The people 
are the sea; we [the Communists] are the fish, as 
long as we can swim in the sea we will survive.” 

More deliberation shows other confusions which 
would derive from acceptance of this second thesis. A 
fuller treatment of economic developments in China 
under Communism would have discovered much that 
was inexplicable by that rule. Professor Fitzgerald's 
picture of the condition of foreign (non-Communist) 
firms in China must be considered clearly dated, par- 
ticularly in view of recent British efforts further to re- 
duce their commercial commitments. The difference in 
the positions of the Communist and non-Communist 
foreigners in the country is largely neglected. In further 
development of his theme, the author asserts that “It 
cannot be said, on the evidence of past Chinese his- 
tory, that a totalitarian regime cramps the genius of 
the Chinese people,” and estimates that the Chinese 
scholars will now as before “work as freely and as well 
as if they lived in a land of liberty.” Elsewhere, Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald observes that academic freedom 
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(which surely must be deemed related to intellectual 
freedom in general) by the new dispensation is “free- 
dom to conform. There is no other freedom.” I am 
sure that he would concede in principle that, for the 
full flowering of a nation’s artistic genius, more latitude 
than that offered by the rule of conformity is required. 

I feel that in his second thesis Professor Fitzgerald 
has been seduced by an attractive theory, and that 
he has consequently been led to adopt several positions 
from which a greater reliance upon the known history 
of Chinese Communism would have diverted him, In 
contending in effect that there has been no real change, 
he disregards the fundamental circumstance that in- 
stitutional Confucianism was concerned intrinsically 
with observance of means, that is, procedures and cer- 
emonies, and that the end was by and large mainten- 
ance of the status quo; whereas Communism devotes 
itself to fundamental alteration of the status quo, by 
any and all means—which have lost all customary and 
legal sanctity. And the relatively generous local au- 
tonomy permitted under the Empire by customary law 
administered through the village elders has been re- 
placed by a tight “democratic centralism” which is in 
turn projected into world affairs through “international 
centralism.” Professor Fitzgerald's second thesis is not 
without suggestive power, and even relevancy; it is 
inadequate, however, to comprehend the complex phe- 
nomenon of Chinese Communism. 

Most pertinent of all to the present problems of 
American foreign policy are the book's two concluding 
chapters, on “The Chinese Revolution and the Far 
East” and “Possible Development of the Chinese Revo- 
lution,” where the author analyzes the changes in in- 
ternational relationships in the Far East, with emphasis 
on the new power positions of the United States, Ja- 
pan, and the USSR in that world theater, and specu- 
lates on the possible significance for the future of con- 
temporary developments. He clearly has no intention 
of wrapping himself in that “cloak of unreality” which 
he contends has been the garb of Western nations in 
the past. He treats with a penetrating logic the funda- 
mental political elements involved, and his survey of 
the balance of existing forces and of possible shapes 
of things to come is competent and suggestive. 

The reviewer needs must remark that the book con- 
tains several minor errors of fact, chiefly in relation 
to chronology. To dwell long on differences of inter- 
pretation or minor slips, however, would be simple 
nit-picking; the work is to be judged in its entirety. 
By Professor Fitzgerald’s own definition, the book was 
intended to be an essay in interpretation. It admirably 
fulfills its designed function, and constitutes a useful 
and stimulating study of confused events in a major 
field of world interest. 
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BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE AMERICAN RECORD IN THE FAR EAST, 1945- 
1951. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Issued under the aus- 
pices of the American Institute of Pacific Relations. New 
York: Macmillan, 1952. 208 pp. $3.00. 


This book, according to the author, makes no pretense at 
finality or complete coverage. It is rather “an account of 
the thinking of one American.’”’ As such, it is a good job, 
very readable and useful, and should have a wide reading. 

The background of American involvement in the Far East 
is traced through the closing decades of the nineteenth and 
the first forty-one years of the twentieth century. In addition 
the author points out basic factors in the Far East which 
preclude “easy, perfect, and quickly achieved solutions,” such 
as population growth, poverty, cultural transformation, and 
transition from coionial status to self-rule. To these were 
added the “major and urgent factor” of Russian Communism. 
The Communist movement in Asia, Latourette states, “was 
under indigenous leadership and purported to be a movement 
for the liberation of Asiatic peoples. This leadership did not 
think of itself as a tool of Russia... . The tie with Russia 
was the more effective because it had been voluntarily as- 
sumed and was one of deep conviction. . . . Yet the Russian 
use of Communism was the most dangerous invasion which 
the Far East had thus far known.” 

Upon the defeat of Japan, the situation contained also 
other factors such as the altered position of Japan and 
China, a profound fear of Japan in the Far East, the con- 
tinued importance of western Europe in the Far Eastern 
scene, the new position of the United Nations, domestic fac- 
tors in American policy, and tensions between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

In Chapter IV the author asks, “Did the United States 
have a consistent, comprehensive policy” in the years from 
1945 to 1951? In the apparent confusion of American pol- 
itics, “the result often appeared to be a woeful lack of de- 
cision and of consistency,” yet “the effort was made to hold 
to certain principles.” These are enumerated: the identity 
of American interests with those of Asian peoples, the con- 
tainment of Communism, help to Far Eastern peoples to solve 
the problems producing unrest, regard for the effects of ac- 
tion in the Far East upon western Europe, defense of Amer- 
ican territory, and fulfilment of the obligations of United 
Nations membership. 

These principles are stated as generalizations applicable to 
the six years under review. As to one of them, containment 
of Communism, the discussion is somewhat misleading; a more 
satisfactory treatment would have considered the timing, the 
extent, and the changes of emphasis on this point. The 
Truman Doctrine was not announced until early 1947. It 
was not given a direct application to China comparable to 
American policy in Greece and Turkey, and the economic and 
financial aid expended in the Far East was not at all com- 
parable with that provided for Europe. 

American policies in India and Pakistan, southeast Asia, 
and the Philippines are traced briefly, and the major frus- 
trations, failures, and achievements are noted. The chapter 
on “China: The Great American Defeat’’ is well written and 
on the whole balanced. The alternative courses open to the 
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United States from 1945 on are reviewed thoroughly and 
with clarity, the author noting that “the United States would 
have had a cleaner record had President Roosevelt not made 
the commitment at Yalta.” In the author’s opinion, though 
he admits the point is debatable, after Japan’s surrender the 
chances were that the Nationalist Government would give 
way and be followed by Communist domination. Mention is 
made of the astronomical inflation in postwar China, This 
reviewer happens to know that our government was strongly 
warned about this by competent observers, who called for 
immediate American aid on a large scale; revival, it was 
held, should precede reform. Instead, financial aid was made 
contingent on political stabilization through a coalition gov- 
ernment. Latourette admits that the two parties (Nationalist 
and Communist), actually rival governments, could not be 
brought permanently into cooperation or successfully amal- 
gamated. There was increasing inflation and the disastrous 
Nationalist attempt to reform the currency in 1948 provided 
the final blow with consequent loss of popular confidence. 

A chapter appraising “The Record in Japan” is followed 
by one on “Tragedy in Korea and the Great American De- 
bate.” In contr st with the occupation in Japan, or Russian 
occupation in North Korea, the American occupation of South 
Korea from 1945 to 1949 was halting, unsteady, and uncer- 
tain. The United Nations military entry into Korea in 1950 
and the Chinese intervention in the war are reviewed, as 
are MacArthur's recall and the subsequent “great debate.” 

Latourette’s final tentative appraisal is not utterly pessi- 
mistic, despite the “mistakes and ambiguities in the policies 
and procedures of the United States” and the problems yet 
to be faced. Americans, he says, must learn to be patient 
and must not expect perfection in their representatives or 
complete reproduction of American democracy in Asia, Nor 
can they “expect early release from the Far East.” These 
conclusions indicate, in the reviewer's judgment, the author’s 
understanding and farsightedness. 
Occidental College ARTHUR G. COONS 


NEW IPR BOOK 
LAND AND PEOPLE IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Joseph 
E, Spencer. Berkeley: University of California Press. 282 pp. 
$4.50. 
geographer’s portrayal of rural economic and social. 
problems in the Philippines, based on field investigation. 
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